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EDWIN M. STMTON. 



It was my good fortune to know this eminent man, intimately, 
during the greater part of his public life. My brother-in-law, N. 
C. Bead, while one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
when those judges had circuits oyer the State, came to know 
Stanton, at Steubenville, through his relative. Judge Tappan, and, 
liking the youth, had him made reporter to the court in ianc at 
Columbus. This was in 1843, and my pursuit of pleasure and 
Stanton's duties brought us together at the State Capital every 
winter for several years. I sought Columbus during the holidays, 
while Stanton, one of the most industrious of men, worked there, 
not only at his official duties, but in perfecting himself in a pro- 
fession that soon made him conspicuous as one of its leaders. 
Often, during the summer, he found relaxation at Judge Head's, 
and my home, on the Mac-o-cheek, where the two were wont to 
pass their vacation. 

Stanton, when I first knew him, and for years after, was young, 
ardent and of a most joyous nature. Possessed of a keen sense of 
humor, he was free and eager in its enjoyment, and, strange as it 
may sound to those who knew him in later life, had a laugh so 
hearty and contagious that it became characteristic of him. He 
was not only a hard student in the line of his profession, but had 
a taste for light literature that made his conversation extremely 
attractive. 

The truth is, Stanton's imagination was through life the larger 
and most potent quality of his mind, and from first to last he lived 
in a world so tinctured by it, that his thoughts and acts were mys- 
teries to the commonplace, matter-of-fact minds about him. He 
shared this peculiarity with William H. Seward, and the two made 
up a part of President Lincoln's Cabinet quite distinctive from the 
other half composed of Lincoln himself and Salmon P. Chase. 
The President and his Secretary of the Treasury, while dissimilar 
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in many things, were one in the way they regarded what the world 
is pleased to call facts. A dollar, for example, to Mr. Chase was 
an unit of value, as seen by a banker. In the eyes of Stanton it 
represented a hard day's labor, and he saw back of it the bread- 
winner, and all that depends on that word. A battle to the Presi- 
dent was a killing and wounding of a certain number of men, and 
the consequences to be counted, like a sum in arithmetic. To 
Stanton or Seward it told of forming empire, for or against his 
cause, and each felt that he had a hand in making history, that 
would go to record in a government on which rested the happiness 
and prosperity of untold millions. 

Working from such widely separated planes, it is singular how 
well they worked together. The truth is, however, that human 
events are more apt to be distorted, when seen without this poetic 
atmosphere, than when bereft of its proportionizing qualities, if I 
may coin a word to express my meaning. The Gradgrinds of life 
are half blind, and altogether stupid, from living in a horizon nar- 
rowed to a humanity of Gradgrinds. Stanton was impressed with 
this belief. In the first years of our intimacy, when to both of us 
it was a luxury to be alive, he told me of a book he was writing in 
the odd intervals he snatched from less agreeable studies, on the 
"Poetry of the Bible." 

"I want to call attention to the fact," he was wont to say, in 
his earnest manner, "that God, in all his communications with 
man, clothed his language in the liighest imagery. All light, and 
all color, that make life beautiful is the affair of a little nerve God 
has endowed us with to enjoy his precious gifts, that after all live 
only in our brain. This principle, I maintain, runs through all, 
and the highest religion, if not the only religion, is in a true ap- 
preciation of God's works. Thus we work our way through Nature 
up to Nature's God." 

I do not know what became of the work thus nobly planned. 
I imagine it was never completed, for Stanton had none of the 
qualities of an author. "With all his poetic temperament and high 
imaginative quality, he was a man of action more than of thought, 
and long before his dreamed-of book, on the "Poetry of God," 
was finished, he found himself plunged into the arena of active 
life, where he molded great events, leaving to others their record. 

It seems strange to look back and contrast the Stanton of that 
early day, with the hard, bronze, historic figure of a War Minister, 
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whose great brain conceived and iron hand guided the terrible 
conflict that ended in a rebuilding of the great Republic. 

Groups of men are busy, with much noise, in building each a 
monument to some one savior of the country. This is the faded 
and threadbare superstition of a barbarous past, when the heavy- 
boned and hard-muscled giant of a leader led his brutal fighters on 
to victory, long before the qualities of mind were recognized that 
made the delicate Caesar and the little Napoleon masters of the 
world. In the hurry of human events that marks our modem wars, 
mere fighting qualities, even of the best, have little to do in bring- 
ing about great results. While campaigns are necessary, the re- 
sources that make campaigns possible are of more importance, and 
the men of the departments who sanction plans, select leaders, and 
furnish the means, are the real heads that make or mar the heroes, 
and are to be awarded the honor of the success or the blame of 
failure. 

The strangest part, however, as I have said in writing these 
lines, is to look back and contrast the Stanton of my earlier knowl- 
edge with the Stanton of later days. I cannot divest myself of 
the feeling that I am considering two widely dissimilar men. I 
can see, as if but an hour since, the youthful advocate, of medium 
size, but stout of build, with his clean shaven face gleaming 
through glasses, for he was near sighted, his profusion of dark 
hair, ever disheveled, as he stood Bible in hand, under the shade 
of the hickories, at Mac-o-cheek, telling us of the " Poetry of God," 
and the road to heaven through culture and goodness. 

Generous and impulsive to a fault, he seemed to carry his heart 
in an open hand. I remember a pilgrimage he volunteered for me 
to Zanesville, Ohio, to reknit a love affair of mine after I had been 
cruelly jilted by a lovely girl. Think, if one can, of the awful 
War Secretary on such a mission ! 

An absence in Europe and a drifting apart separated us for a 
time, and when we met again I waa called upon to recognize an- 
other man from the Stanton of my youth. 

It was at Washington we met, upon the streets, and I seized the 
old Stanton by the hand with a cry of delight. For a second the 
old, well-loved gleam of pleasure lit his face, and then it faded out, 
and a gloomy, sad expression took its place, and the Stanton I 
once knew was gone forever. His manner, so cold, reserved and 
formal, embarrassed me. It was not precisely hostile, it was more 
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an indifference, that annoyed. I knew tliat it could not be a snub, 
but I felt as poor Jack FalstafE felt, when the sneak of a King dis- 
owned in himself the noble, roystering, generous prince of Jack's 
former knowledge. 

I accompanied Stanton to his room at the National Hotel, and 
all the while I saw he was striving to be pleasant and familiar, and 
that the effort was in vain. Terminating the interview as soon 
as I conveniently could, I left him. At the entrance of the 
hotel, on the avenue below, I remembered a message I wished to 
give him, and had forgotten. Hastily ascending I knocked at his 
door, and, getting no answer, entered. He was seated at the table, 
■with his face hid in his arm, and as I touched his shoulder he 
looked up. To my amazement his face was distorted with extreme 
grief, while tears seemed to blind him. Shocked and astonished, I 
stammered out my message. 

" Yes, yes," he said, wiping his eyes, "it is very kind of you, 
Don, but not now, please not now." 

To those who knew him, as the great War Secretary of later 
life, the stern, vindictive, and often in manner brutal " organizer 
of victory," this incident will sound incredible. But the sweetest 
wine makes the sourest vinegar, and the sensitive, imaginative 
man, in making his fight with the world, had passed to what I 
saw him. This change dated from the death of his first wife, the 
dear companion of his early youth, and from that grief he never 
entirely recovered. 

I happened to be at Washington when Stanton was called to 
the Cabinet of President Lincoln. It was a strange event. Stan- 
ton was not only a Democrat of so fierce a sort that his democracy 
seemed his religion, but he felt and had openly expressed his con- 
tempt for Abraham Lincoln. I remember an instance of this last 
that is a painful memory, looking back, as I do, with loving admi- 
ration of both these great men. Stanton had won his way to the 
front as an able advocate, and found himself leading counsel in an 
important case involving millions. He learned, a few moments 
before going to trial, that Lincoln had been retained, and expected 
to make an argument. He told me of this, and described, in 
wrath, the long, lank creature from Illinois, wearing a dirty linen 
duster for a coat, on the back of which the perspiration had 
splotched two wide stains that, emanating from each arm-pit, met 
at the center, and resembled a dirty map of a continent. 
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" I said," snorted Stanton, " that if that giraffe appeared in 
the case I would throw up my brief and leave." 

Ldncoln was ruled out, and the worst part of the transaction 
was that he knew of the insult. Nothing has so impressed the 
belief I hold in the greatest of all Presidents, than this utter 
ignoring of a brutal affront. It was no assumption of Christian 
forgiveness. Lincoln could hate with an intensity known only to 
strong natures, and when just retribution demanded it he could 
punish with an iron will no appeals of pity could move. But he 
possessed that strange sense of power that lifted him above per- 
sonal insult. In a word, he could not be insulted. In his quiet 
dignity he put shame on the aggressor. He illustrated this in his 
own humorous way, when told by a friend that Horace Greeley 
was abusing him in a most outrageous manner. 

"That reminds me," he said, "of the big fellow whose little 
wife was wont to beat him over the head without resistance. "When 
remonstrated with, the man said, * Let her alone. It don't hurt 
me, and it does her a power of good.' " 

I do not wonder at President Lincoln selecting Stanton to 
control, at the time, the most important arm of the government, 
but I was amazed at Stanton's acceptance. 

He was wont to pass some time, almost daily, at our room in 
the hotel where, in the society of my dear wife, he seemed to relax 
from the somber reserve of busy life. It was a relaxation quite 
removed from the kindly, impulsive nature of early youth. There 
was the same sense of humor, but it was cynical, and stung as 
well as it amused. Some days before he entered upon his new 
duties I asked him in the privacy of our room if the strange report 
was true. 

" Yes," he responded, "I am going to be Secretary of "War to 
old Abe." 

" What will you do ? " I asked, meaning as to how he could 
reconcile his contempt of the President, and their widely dissimi- 
lar belief, with his service under him. His reply ignored my 
meaning. 

" Do ?" he said ; "I intend to accomplish three things. I will 
make Abe Lincoln President of the United States. I will force 
this man McClellan to fight or throw up ; and last, but not least, 
I will pick Lorenzo Thomas up with a pair of tongs and drop him 
from the nearest window." 
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Strange as it is, this last and apparently easiest task, was the 
one he did not accomplish. Lorenzo defied him, and, as Sumner 
wrote Stanton, "stuck" to the last. 

To appreciate the change wrought in the appointment of Mr. 
Stanton, one has to understand the condition of the goyernment 
at the time the Hon. Simon Cameron was retired. The war, that 
so unexpectedly broke upon us — so unexpectedly that the govern- 
ment itself could not believe in its existence until the roar of 
Confederate artillery rung in its ears, found a people at the 
North not only unprepared, but in profound ignorance of all that 
was necessary to carry on an armed conflict. All the wars that 
went to make up our histories as wars are wont to do, had been 
fought out in skirmishes that left the government and the body 
of the people unenlightened as to the necessities of a great con- 
flict, such as the rest of the world is taught and trained through 
experience to understand. "We had, it is true, a little military 
school upon the Hudson, where a supposed science was supposed 
to be taught. Europe had been for a thousand years engaged in 
creating armies by building on the private. '' Take care of the 
cents and the dollars will take care of themselves," said Benjamin 
Franklin, and, in the same way, the war powers over the sea cared 
for the common soldier, leaving it to God to create the officer. 
We sought to reverse the process, and having, as we fondly be- 
lieved, made the officer, we felt that we possessed an army. 

This delusion was roughly wiped away. Our noble graduates 
proved to be nothing but drill-sergeants, with no men to drill, and 
when elevated to the position of generals, were as helpless as the 
great mass of civilians who were called out to act under them. 
The noble West Pointers planned great campaigns and projected 
great battles, with no trained men to either march or fight. The 
volunteers, accepted from the States, elected their officers, and 
were, in consequence, constituents instead of privates, and these 
officers studied, overnight, all they attempted to practice the 
next day ; and while the awkward drill went on, discipline, the 
soul and body of an army, went to pieces. 

Two facts alone saved us : one was the strange adaptability of 
our people to any emergency, and the second, that our enemy was 
in as bad a condition as ourselves. 

The first roar of "rebel" artillery, as it was then called, aroused 
our people to such extent, that the roll of the drum heard all over 
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the land was the throb of a mighty impulse set to harsh music, 
and we developed in an instant all the good and bad of a great 
people. While the patriotic hurried in thousands to the front to 
fight, the dishonest, in almost like numbers, hastened to the rear 
to plunder. Looking over the field, from the War Department 
under Cameron, at Washington, it was difficult to determine which 
had control, and the direct confusion reigned through both. 

The Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, proved incapable 
of controlling the one or organizing the other. In the field we 
had confusion utterly confounded, followed by shameful disasters, 
while, on all sides, organized dishonesty plundered at will. Con- 
gress saw from the portals of the Capitol the insolent wave of 
the Confederate flag, while along the heavy walls echoed the roar 
of as insolent an artillery. In our despair we had called McClellan 
from a little victory, won by Rosecrans in West Virginia, and label- 
ing him "the young Napoleon," gave him supreme command. 
Popular acclamation made this youth, who had all the confidence 
of genius without its capacity or inspiration, President, in fact. 
Abraham Lincoln, ignorant of all that pertained to the art of 
war, magnified its importance and difficulties, as one under such 
circumstances will, and with the modesty so marked in him de- 
ferred patiently to those he believed better informed. 

When Mr. Stanton told us that he would make Abraham Lin- 
coln President, he did not mean that he would restore the Union, 
but that he would relegate the young Napoleon to his subordinate 
position, that of being commander. The indifference, not to say 
the arrogance, of our untried Napoleon, is hard to realize now. 
With princes and the sons of millionaires upon his stafE, he 
assumed the airs of a dictator, and it was no uncommon circnm- 
tance to see both President and Secretary of War waiting in 
his ante-chamber, for leisure from- mighty reviews and petty 
detail, for an interview with him who had no campaigns to com- 
municate, or, if he had, declined taking the government in his 
confidence. 

Congress in its despair set up this untried dignity in gorgeous 
uniform, and saw, for nearly a year, a huge army coiled like a 
sluggish anaconda about the capital, and learned to its dismay 
that the only orders from head-quarters were to " avoid bringing 
on a conflict," and continued congratulations that "all was 
quiet upon the Potomac." Exasperated beyond endurance, Con- 
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gress demanded the withdrawal of Simon Cameron as a preliminary 
step to unhorsing our parade captain. 

President Lincoln, nothing loath, complied with this, and I haye 
reason to believe hesitated, for some dajs, between the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Joseph Holt and Edwin M. Stanton. Strange 
to say the doubt was solved by the choice of General McClellan. 
He preferred the man who, in the end, made life a burden to 
the young Napoleon, and his retirement a necessity. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Secretary Stanton to the ofi&cers 
assembled at his first reception, "we will, if you please, have 
some fighting. It is my business to furnish the means, it is yours 
to use them, I leave the fighting to you, but the fighting we 
must have." 

The change wrought by him, in his new capacity, was magical. 
Disorder and dishonesty disappeared together. The one hid itself 
in holes, to be hunted out and punished, with a certainty that 
struck terror into the souls of the thieves, while the other was 
driven out never to appear again. Huge armies began to move, 
the great arteries of supply to throb with men and material. The 
anaconda uncoiled its folds, and stretching out drove the Con- 
federate flag and artillery from Munson's Hill. The roar of deadly 
conflict grew remote, and Eichmond, in lieu of Washington, was 
threatened with capture. The stillness about the War Department 
grew ominous. Instead of quarreling contractors and clattering, 
epauleted officials, the telegraph ticked out its information, and 
deadly orders and reports of great battles, and, I am pained to 
write, shameful disasters which startled the land. The people 
felt the master hand, and waited in breathless anxiety for the 
returns, in victory or defeat. Men about the capital saw through 
the dead hours of the night the lights gleam from the windows 
where the tireless Secretary held, without rest, the trembling fate 
of the great Republic in firm hands under an iron will. 

Few of us only, knew of the strain put upon one man in this 
hour of deadly trial. Edwin M, Stanton had been, of late years, 
subject to a termination of blood to the brain, and had been warned 
by his capable physician, that, unless he found entire quiet in ab- 
stinence from all excitement, he might die at any moment. Re- 
gardless of these warnings, he threw himself into the great work, 
fully aware of the danger before him. Nevertheless, Death sat at 
his board, slept in his bed, and through the long watches of those 
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fearful nights the grim phantom glared upon him, ready at any 
moment to strike. It was, after all, only a furlough he received 
from the enemy. God seemed to ordain that he should be spared 
until his mighty task was ended, and then the pale messenger 
accompanied him home, tenderly to inscribe upon his monument — 
" To this man, more than to any other man save one, the great 
Eepublic owes its life." 

This disorder, added to his mental strain, overwhelmed the great 
Secretary's nervous system, and not only deepened the gloomy 
spells to which he was addicted, but made him so irritable and 
impatient that ofiQcial business with subordinates got to be insult. 
He was approached by all about him in fear and trembling. And 
the same ugliness seemed to be contagious. The officer coming 
from his presence, wounded to the quick, gave to others under 
him the same treatment. 

I remember one morning trying to gain admittance to the De- 
partment in advance of the hour at which the place was open to 
the world. A sentry arrested my entrance at the door. In vain I 
pleaded an engagement with the Secretary, and asked for a corporal 
or sergeant to carry in my card. The stupid fellow gave me no com- 
fort. While parleying with him Mr. Seward came up, and the 
guard dropped his musket brutally across the way of the Secretary 
of State. Before our great diplomat could make himself known, I 
said : 

" This is the Secretary of State, my man, and you had better be 
polite." 

The guard brought his musket instantly to a present, and Mr. 
Seward passed in. 

" I say, Mr. Secretary," I cried to him, " as I got you admitted, 
common politeness dictates that you return the favor. " 

"Young man," responded the Secretary, looking over his 
shoulder, ''the politeness of this Department is not common," and 
passed on. 

A subordinate, to deal comfortably with the War Secretary, had 
to be a mere cipher, so dictatorial and despotic was he. I remem- 
ber when summoned before him as Judge Advocate of the com- 
mission called to investigate the conduct of General Don Carlos 
Buell in Tennessee, I ventured to say : 

"This is all very well, Mr. Secretary, but I'd like to know 
where you find a law to sanction such a court as this." 
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"My noble captain," replied the Secretary, his short upper 
lip slightly curling, and with the gleam of his white teeth and dark 
eyes making an expression anything but comfortable, "you are 
commissioned to obey orders and not to study law, for it is rather 
late in life for you to begin that. When I need a legal adviser it 
is not likely I will call on Judge Piatt. If I am to be met here 
with the quibble of a county-court lawyer I will find some other 
officer." 

The sarcasm stung, for I had been placed on the bench at the 
age of twenty-fiye, as Salmon P. Chase said, that I might have an 
opportunity to learn something of my profession. However, I hid 
the hurt, and said : 

" All right ; but I would suggest that this is no ordinary inquiry, 
and a court should be made up of the ablest officers." 

" That is true," responded the Secretary, "You go to the list 
of officers not on duty, and I will appoint from them." 

I did as directed, and the next day sought the Secretary with 
the list of officers in my hand. I met him on the street going to 
his office, that had been removed to Winder's Building to enable the 
government to enlarge the old structure. I turned and walked 
with him, telling him what I had done. He was in a terrible 
mood, and neither looked at nor spoke to me. At the door of his 
office the messenger threw it open and the Secretary stalking in 
banged it to in my face. This wooden insult sent a flush to my 
face. Turning, I saw General Fremont, who had witnessed the 
afEront, and while talking to this remarkable man the messenger 
came from the Secretary's room and, after looking about in a scared 
manner, asked mo if I was "Captain Piety." 

"All but the piety," I replied. 

"Well, I guess you're the man," he said. "The Secretary 
wants you." 

I went in. Stanton was seated alone at the end of his table. 
Looking up, he exclaimed : 

" Don, what in the do you want ? " 

" Nothing, sir ; not even civil treatment. You directed me to 
make out a list of officers to compose the Buell court. I have done 
so, and only came to report the names." 

" Take them to Halleck ; that is his business," roaxed the Secre- 
tary. " I can't run the War Department, let alone trying to run 
Halleck. Go to him." 
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"Mr. Secretary," I said quietly, "I don't mind being jumped 
on by you any more than if it were my elder brother, but I won't 
be insulted by General Halleck, as you know I will be if I go as you 
direct." 

" Insulted ? " he exclaimed angrily. " I'll see to that. Here, 
take him this," and he hastily wrote a note. 

I did as ordered. I appeared before the great Art of War, whose 
appearance reminded me of two lines in an old ballad which says : 

" His head being larger than common 
O'erbalanced the rest of his fat." 

He read the note I handed him, then, tearing it in two, dropped 
it in the waste-basket, saying, with all the sarcasm his dull face 
was capable of — 

" What is your address, captain ? " 

I gave it to him, and then, rising from his chair, he bowed mock- 
ingly, and added, " When I need your assistance, I shall certainly 
send for you, captain. " 

The sarcasm of this was so well done that it raised the dull, 
epauleted creature in my estimation far above what his stupid book 
had done. I retired as gracefully as I could, and reported the af- 
fair to Stanton. 

"Damn his insolence ! Why didn't you pull his nose ?" 

" Because the insult was directed at you," I answered. " I was 
only the poor devil of a captain assigned to the duty of carrying it. 
I wish to God I was out of this." 

My perplexity amused the Secretary. He burst into a laugh, 
and said, " Oh, never mind Halleck ; he can't insult any one. Take 
the court he gives yon, and do the best you can," and, seeing that 
I was deeply hurt, he put his arm about my shoulders, in his old 
caressing way, and added, " and don't mind me, we are both hasty. 
This is an important business I give you, and I know I can trust 
you." 

I did my best, and while on the subject may as well give the 
end. The records of that tedious court, so-called, were volumi- 
nous. I conveyed them, as duly bound, to the War Department. 
Mr. Stanton examined me at length as to what had been proven, 
and I saw an expression very like heat lightning flash over his face 
when I told him that a certain pet of his had suffered severely. 
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After the death of the Secretary it was discoyered that the entire 
record had disappeared. 

I haye my own opinion as to the cause of that disappearance, 
but it is only an opinion, and I do not care to state it. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, the accomplished stenographer employed by the 
commission, Benn Pittman, had yet the original short-hand notes, 
and restored the awful volume of unmitigated rot. 

Doif Piatt. 
(To be concluded.) 



